Vous me distes, maistresse, estant a lajenestre.
Regardant vers Mont-martre et Its damps d'alentour.
Quand je pens? a a jour, ou pres d'une fontaine,
Dans le jardin royal, ravy de ta douceur.
Tandis que vous dance^ et bailey a vostre aise,
Et masque^ vostreface ainsi que vostre cceur.
Here is a poet to whom nothing of daily note is
unimportant or unfit even for the grave measure of
the sonnet. Considering the general affectation of
his period Ronsard shows a genuine virility in the
subjects which he is prepared to treat. His world is
not populated by Nymphs and Swains fluting on
their dulcet pipes and finding no better occupation
than to weave imaginary chaplets* The places of
which he writes are real places, the people real people,
and the world a world in which it is possible to
believe in real love and genuine anguish*
As a citizen, in the third place, Ronsard shows
genuine concern for the unhappy situation of his
beloved country, torn by civil war* In Sonnet X
(Book I) he deplores the avarice of the age, where
there is no longer any true appreciation of virtue*
In Sonnet LI (of the same book) he cries bitterly that
if all Frenchmen were illuminated by such love as
his, there would be peace, and France would never